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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCAL SITUATION IN 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 



L. McCartney 

Hannibal, Missouri 



Among the most important reasons leading the school authorities 
of Hannibal to adopt the junior high-school idea may be mentioned: 
(i) a strong local recognition of the fact that many of the pupils 
were not getting the kind of training in the higher elementary grades 
that they most needed; (2) the failure of the work in these grades 
to make an appeal to the pupils who came from homes where they 
were not supported by a strong educational tradition and sentiment; 
(3) the difl&culty experienced by students in accomplishing the work 
of the first high-school year; and (4) the belief that the majority 
of pupils found in Grades VII, VIII, and IX when taken collectively 
constitute a natural psychological unit requiring treatment essen- 
tially different from that above or below these limits. 

Based on these considerations action was taken establishing two 
junior high schools in September, 1915; and in one other school 
the work of Grades VII and VIII was departmentalized and was 
given some of the characteristics of junior high schools. At a later 
date it is expected to make this school the third junior high school 
in the city system. In this connection it should be said that the 
changes in our system have been gradual rather than abrupt; and 
some of the features of junior high-school life, as usually recognized, 
were found in our schools before September, 1915. All schools con- 
taining seventh and eighth grades had been equipped for laboratory 
and shop work in manual training in wood and in household arts, 
and all pupils in the grades named were receiving regular training 
in those forms of educational activity. The instruction in these 
subjects was departmentalized; and some progress had been made 
in departmentalization in other work. In one of the three schools 
now under discussion the departmental plan of teaching had been 
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quite definitely worked out in all major subjects. In addition to 
these three larger elementary schools here described in brief, we had 
the smaller elementary schools, and these on account of location 
were organized either on the six-grade limit or less. These smaller 
schools were tributary to the larger schools for Grades VII and VIII, 
and all were tributary to the one central high school giving the work 
of Grades IX to XII inclusive. From this statement of the local 
situation it will be seen that the setting of a definite time when the 
junior high school was first formed in Hannibal will depend upon 
one's definition of a junior high school. We have selected Septem- 
ber, 191 5, as the date most nearly marking the time when our schools 
took on the characteristics that we believe to be the essential fea- 
tures of this school. At that time we not only changed the form 
of the organization, but also made certain modifications in the 
course of study that will be described more fully below. 

In the two junior high schools already formed we have sixteen 
teachers and approximately four hundred pupils. One of these 
schools is about twice the size of the other, but both have the same 
standing in the school system and both offer their pupils the same 
scope of work. The details may differ, if the local needs of one 
school appear to be unlike those of the other. All teaching is 
departmentalized, and some elective work is offered in Grades VIII 
and IX. This work will be set forth more in detail in a paragraph 
treating of the course of study. 

Our junior high schools are housed in the same buildings with 
elementary grades (I to VI), and the junior high school in each case 
is under the same principal as the corresponding elementary school. 
This is not a temporary device with us, but we believe that it is 
the plan best suited to give the results desired. Our purpose in 
taking the ninth grade to more than one location in the city is to 
bring the work of that grade close to the homes of the pupils and 
thereby bring about a unification of the junior high-school work in 
each part of the city, where it can make its own direct appeal. 
Results are justifying this view, if any conclusion can be drawn 
from so short a period as ours has been. The opposite course of 
procedure would be to withdraw the work of Grades VII and 
VIII from the immediate home neighborhoods of the pupils and 
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concentrate that work in centers more or less remote. This would 
have a tendency to create a gap between the work of the first six 
grades and the junior high school, and would constitute a new and 
unnecessary danger. 

Similar reasons influence us in the plan of giving one principal 
charge of a junior high school and the elementary school found in 
the same building. A principal so situated is enabled to work out 
many problems dependent upon the interrelation of the two types 
of school and to make the school training of the individual pupil 
continuous and consistent to needs. The junior high-school organi- 
zation within a building is distinct and constitutes a unit apart from 
the elementary grades, having its own part of the building, its own 
form of class organization for departmental instruction, and in fact 
all the characteristics of a separate organization. As we have some 
buildings containing both junior high schools and elementary 
schools and other buildings containing only the elementary schools 
of six grades, we shall be able to make a limited comparative study 
of some features of the two plans of housing. This is an interesting 
line of study of the relation of the junior high school to the elemen- 
tary school. 

In making the course of study for junior high schools we have 
proceeded gradually rather than by an abrupt and radical readjust- 
ment. A statement of the changes in the course of study, then, will 
be most helpful if divided into two points: (i) the work as it now 
stands; and (2) the further modifications to which we are looking 
forward. 

Three principal considerations have been kept in mind in modi- 
fications that have been made. These are (i) the elimination of 
topics and parts of subjects that had lost such usefulness as they 
ever possessed for pupils of the adolescent age; (2) the introduction 
of some work at a time earlier in the course than had been previously 
set ; and (3) the introduction of elective studies as low as Grade VIII. 
Among the topics and parts of subjects of study eliminated from 
the course may be mentioned some of the intricate work in technical 
English grammar, the topics in arithmetic not readily related to the 
life-experience of pupils in the junior high-school grades or not now 
in general use in business, and the older forms of presenting history 
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and civics in these grades. Condensation was also brought about 
by grouping such subjects as reading, writing, and spelling under 
the head of English, and making two general kinds of English 
instruction — the expressional and the literary or appreciative. 

Commercial arithmetic, which had previously been presented in 
the ninth grade, was placed in the eighth grade. It now constitutes 
together with business Enghsh the first part of the commercial 
courses in the junior and senior high schools. Latin, previously 
offered for the first time in the ninth grade, is an elective in the 
higher eighth grade. Algebra is made part of the course in the 
latter half of the eighth grade and continued in the ninth. A 
student may omit algebra, but if he does so he will be required to 
take plane geometry in the senior high school if he enters that 
school. While we have reduced the importance of algebra, we have 
not made the study of mathematics entirely elective in both junior 
and senior high-school courses. Students expecting to take certain 
courses in the senior high school are expected to take algebra in the 
junior high schools. 

As has been stated in an earlier paragraph, our schools had been 
provided with equipment in manual training and home economics 
in Grades VII and VIII, and aU pupils in those grades were receiving 
regular training in those subjects before the junior high-school plan 
was adopted. This work is now a part of the junior high-school 
course. As the courses offered are general in character and suited 
to the needs of all adolescent pupils, the work is not placed in the 
list of elective subjects, but is required of all. It is of a prevoca- 
tional nature for such as may later take definite vocational 
training in these subjects, but for other pupils it is a training 
for life in a broader sense and for home-making in a definite 
sense. 

General science is offered as an elective in the ninth grade. The 
course is planned to be non-technical and to be presented in terms 
intelligible to pupils of that grade. The work as presented requires 
mostly such apparatus as can be improvised in the school shops 
under the direction of the teacher. A few pieces of standard appa- 
ratus are desirable, and these can be taken temporarily from the 
senior high school if not available for permanent use in the junior 
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high-school laboratory equipment. This point has presented no 
very serious difficulty in our work. 

With such modifications as have been indicated, the course of 
study is an outgrowth of the course that had previously been in use 
in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Four principal lines of work prevail : 
the work in English with a reduction in the requirement in English 
grammar for pupils who take Latin; the work in mathematics con- 
sisting of arithmetic and algebra with a special treatment of com- 
mercial arithmetic in the eighth grade; the work in geography, 
history, and government; and the course in general science preceded 
by physiology in the eighth grade. Minor work is also given in 
music and drawing. The courses in manual training and home 
economics already described complete the outhne as it now stands. 

In our further study of the problem of the modification of the 
course of study we plan to introduce more vocational work by 
increasing the commercial subjects offered, and to modify the 
manual training by the introduction of some form of vocational 
work. The exact nature of these changes cannot now be known. 
An additional subject of investigation in this connection is the 
matter of introducing one of the modern languages in the grades 
below the ninth as an elective. We consider these changes desir- 
able, but on account of our financial hmitations we have not been 
able to take them up as early as some of the items mentioned. 

In the selection of teachers for the junior high schools we have 
aimed to estabhsh a standard based on (i) special success in dealing 
with pupils of the adolescent age as shown by previous experience 
as teachers, and (2) not less than two years of student work of 
college grade pursued under conditions where the professional 
phase of teaching was predominant. In first choosing the teachers 
for the junior high schools we took those in our own schools who 
came nearest to the realization of this standard, and supplemented 
the number by electing new teachers who met the standard of 
scholarship, although they had not the experience to indicate special 
success in higher grade work. In such cases we could be guided 
only by the probable success of the prospective teacher as indicated 
by qualities of character. In dealing with teachers in our own 
corps, who were chosen for this work because of special success but 
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did not fully reach the standard of scholarship, we have tried to 
hold out inducements to complete the requirements by working in 
summer schools. In this connection I wish to say that our teachers 
are all earnestly working toward the attainment of the standard. 

In selecting teachers for junior high schools the principle need 
is to find teachers who have a vision of the real junior high-school 
problems. At the present time it is very doubtful whether young 
graduates of four-year college courses can be found who have this 
vision. They have been too busy as students of strictly academic 
subjects to have had much experience in teaching in the higher 
grades of elementary schools; and if their college work has 
been in an institution where the professional phase of teaching is 
not the predominant element, it is not probable that their training 
has developed junior high-school aims. They are better suited to 
get their first experience as teachers in a senior high school than in 
a junior high school. Even those young teachers who come from 
institutions where the professional phase of education is predomi- 
nant, are likely to need considerable readjustment before they can 
be truly efl&cient. Altogether we have found that the best type of 
teacher for these schools is the teacher who has already shown 
marked fitness for dealing with adolescent pupils and who also has 
the college training or will get it as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. 

Among the benefits that we have already been able to see result- 
ing from the organization of junior high schools in our city, I may 
mention the strong spirit of unity shown in each junior high-school 
group. My observation is that the relation of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades to one another is much closer than the relation of 
the ninth grade to the grades above it. This judgment is based on 
observation of both plans of grouping. A direct result of this 
regrouping is also noticeable in the senior high school, where the 
students now constitute more truly a company of secondary stu- 
dents of one general type. 

Individual success in the work of the ninth grade is one of the 
marked results of this reorganization. Our ninth-grade pupils are 
not now showing the strong tendency to break down in the quality 
of their work that was formerly shown. While there are still many 
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who have some difficulty, the tendency toward a higher standard 
of success is very plain. 

We are also experiencing a strong tendency to make certain 
special and definite requirements of the six grades in the elementary 
schools, as constituting the kind of work pecuUarly suited to be 
accomplished in those schools. While ouri plan of promotion is 
flexible and will permit the real interests of the individual to be 
served in all these grades, the scope of work attempted is growing 
more definite and the standard of measurement of results is growing 
more specific. From this it will be seen that the beneficial results 
of junior high-school organization are manifesting themselves in the 
entire system of schools. 



